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THE CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT AND MILTON'S PLANS 

FOR AN EPIC 

By Allan H. Gilbert 

The common interpretation l of Milton's plans for a great poem 
is that while in Italy and immediately after his return 2 he contem- 
plated an epic on King Arthur, but that he soon gave up this 
intention, and turned to the dramatic form. This opinion is based 
chiefly on the Cambridge Manuscript, where, in seven pages of 
notes, Milton has recorded many subjects for dramas on historical 
and Biblical themes. Some of these are developed into outlines; 
chief among them are several sketches for dramas on the subject 
later chosen for Paradise Lost. The date usually assigned to these 
notes is 1641-2, or thereabouts. Not long after this date, according 
to Edward Phillips, 3 part of Paradise Lost, in dramatic form, had 
already been written. The single reference to ' a heroical poem ' 
in the seven pages emphasizes the poet's preoccupation with the 
drama. The subject of Samson Agonistes does not appear, though 
there are subjects from the life of Samson, and that drama is the 
sort of work Milton had in mind when he set down his various 
subjects and outlines. According to the common belief, when he 
came actually to compose Paradise Lost, his preference had swung 
from the tragedy back to the epic, carrying with it one of the 
subjects he had proposed for a tragedy. 

To me this interpretation, with its assumption that Milton 
fluctuated from one sort of poem to another, seems improbable. 

The Cambridge Manuscript does not furnish conclusive evidence. 
It is not a single complete volume handed down by Milton, but 
was accidentally preserved, and is in part a collection of scattered 
papers.* The inscription of Thomas Clarke, who supplied the 

1 Masson, Life of Milton 2. 104. Verity, Paradise Lost, p. xxxiii. 

1 Mansus 78-84; Epitaphium Damonis 162-8. 

3 Life of Milton, p. lxxv (in Of Education, etc., by John Milton, River- 
side ed. ). Cf. Aubrey's account, p. xlii (*&.). 

'Verity (op. cit. p. xxxiv) states: "It exists . . . exactly in the same 
form as that wherein Milton knew and used it." This is too strong; Masson 
(op. oit., pp. 103, 121 note) is less positive. Sotheby (Ramblings in the 
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volume with its present binding, runs as follows : : " Membra haec 
Eruditissimi et paene Divini Poetae olim misere disjecta et passim 
sparsa, postea verd fortuitd Inventa et in unum denud collecta a 
Carolo Mason " etc. 8 And however successful Charles Mason may 
have been in restoring the leaves to their original places, the latter 
part of the volume shows traces of confusion. Two leaves (pp. 45, 
46 and 49, 50) are unlike the others in size, and were apparently 
inserted. The poems on pages 45 and 46, all in the hand of an 
amanuensis, appear elsewhere in the volume, in Milton's own hand, 
and the first quatrain of the first sonnet on page 49 is missing; a 
page with the beginning of this sonnet must at some time have 
preceded 49, yet 49 is numbered consecutively with the rest of the 
volume. In fact, all of the numbering after page 41 seems to be 
not in the hand of Milton. The 4's in the body of the work are 
made as is usual in printing, with closed, pointed tops, while those 
in the pages following 41 • are of a different sort, and perhaps were 
the work of Mason, when he collected the "disjecta et passim 
sparsa " sheets. It is plain, then, that even though pages 1-42 are 
a properly arranged unit, the Cambridge Manuscript is nothing 
more than a fortunate survival of a part of Milton's papers, just 
as the Commonplace Book which has come down to us seems not to 
have been the only one Milton used. 7 It is altogether likely that 
such a man as Milton would have a considerable accumulation of 
more or less valuable manuscripts, and among the papers which 
have not been preserved to us there may have been a list of subjects 
and plans for heroic poems similar to the plans for tragedies in the 
Cambridge Manuscript. 

Moreover, the thought of writing a heroic poem was not one that 
came to Milton during his journey in Italy, but had been in his 

Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton, p. 95) states that the paper, except 
that of two inserted leaves (pp. 45, 46 and 49, 50) is of the same kind and 
infers that, with these exceptions, 'the volume was formed when com- 
menced.' 

5 Wright, Facsimile of the Manuscript of Milton's Minor Poems, p. 2. 

6 The 4 with the pointed top is plain in the number of page 40 as repro- 
duced by Sotheby (op. cit., plate 7). The corner containing this number, 
and in fact almost all the corners containing even numbers, seem to have 
disappeared by the time Mr. Wright's facsimiles were made. 

'Horwood, A Oommon-place Book of John Milton (Camden Society), pp. 
viii, ix. 
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mind for years. In his poem At a Vacation Exercise he expresses 
a longing to deal with epic themes, and similar, though less striking 
passages, occur in his Fifth * and Sixth Elegies.* It is characteristic 
of Milton that his ambitions should be so early directed to the work 
he accomplished in old age, and it is improbable that, with his 
tenacity of purpose, he ever abandoned his plan for writing an epic. 
The existence of Samson Agonistes, written late in his life, yet a 
drama of the sort he was contemplating when he made the notes in 
the Cambridge Manuscript, shows that he held tenaciously to his 
plan for the composition of a drama. If this purpose was so firm as 
to survive his labors on Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, his 
desire to write an epic may well have been equally constant through- 
out his life. 

It is especially unlikely that, after the plans for a heroic poem so 
plainly announced during and after his journey to Italy, Milton 
should have abandoned that form. The influence Italy exerted on 
him was not transient, and his sojourn in that country seems to 
have influenced him to prefer the epic form. Tasso and Ariosto 
were brought especially to his notice; his Neapolitan host Manso 
had been a friend of Tasso. Milton esteemed these two poets as he 
did Homer and Virgil, but he does not name any Italian writer of 
tragedy in the same breath with the great Greeks. The literary 
discussions of Italy would also influence him to consider the narra- 
tive poem rather more than the tragedy. The echoes of Tasso's 
great conflict over the form of his poem were still ringing when 
Milton was in Italy, and Milton had read part, at least, of Tas- 
so's revision of the Jerusalem Delivered. 10 Tasso is one of the 
three Italian commentators on Aristotle whom Milton, in 1644, 
recommended in his tractate Of Education. At least it is plain that 
while in Italy and immediately after his return Milton wrote of 
himself as meditating subjects fitted for narrative poetry, and did 
not speak of tragedy. Having committed himself to this plan for 
heroic verse, he was not likely to give it up within a year or two. 

But in addition to these probabilities, we have evidence that 
Milton was seriously considering the epic form at the time when 
he is commonly supposed to have abandoned it for the tragic. In 

8 LI. 16-20. 9 LI. 65-76. 

10 See the heading of Milton's Mantua. 
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The Reason of Church Government, published early in 1642, we 
read: 

Time serves not now, and perhaps I might seem too profuse to give any 
certain account of what the mind at home in the spacious circuits of her 
musing hath liberty to propose to herself, though of the highest hope and 
hardest attempting, whether that epic form whereof the two poems of 
Homer, and those other two of Virgil and Tasso are a diffuse, and the book 
of Job a brief model; or whether the rules of Aristotle herein are strictly 
to be kept, or nature to be followed, which in them that know art and use 
judgment is no transgression, but an enriching of art. And lastly what 
king or knight before the conquest might be chosen in whom to lay the 
pattern of a Christian hero. And as Tasso gave to a prince of Italy his 
choice whether he would command him to write of Godfrey's expedition 
against the infidels, or Belisarius against the Goths, or Charlemagne against 
the Lombards, if to the instinct of nature and the imboldening of art ought 
may be trusted, and that there be nothing adverse in our climate, or the fate 
of this age, it haply would be no rashness from an equal diligence and incli- 
nation to present the like offer dn our own ancient stories. Or whether 
those dramatic constitutions wherein Sophocles and Euripides reign shall be 
found more doctrinal and exemplary to a nation. The Scripture also affords 
us a divine pastoral drama in the Song of Solomon, consisting of two 
persons and a double chorus, as Origen rightly judges. And the Apocalypse 
of Saint John is the majestic image of a high and stately tragedy, shutting 
up and intermingling her solemn scenes with a sevenfold chorus of 
hallelujahs and harping symphonies; and this my opinion the grave 
authority of Pareus commenting that book is sufficient to confirm. Or if 
occasion shall lead to imitate those magnific odes and hymns wherein 
Pindarus and Callimachus are in most things worthy, some others in their 
frame judicious, in their matter most an end faulty. But those frequent 
songs throughout the law and prophets beyond all these, not in their divine 
argument alone, but in the very critical art of composition may be easily 
made appear over all the kinds of lyric poesy to be incomparable. 11 

It is to be seen that Milton represents himself as considering vari- 
ous kinds of poetry, and that he puts epic — with Arthur or some 
similar hero as its chief character — at the head, and gives it the 
greatest space, though drama comes next. Though he did not, so 
far as we know, compose any ' magnific odes and hymns ' more 
mature than the ode On the Morning of Christ's Nativity, this pas- 
sage forecasts much of his accomplishment. Paradise Lost is the 
diffuse, and Paradise Regained the brief epic ; the drama is Samson 
Agonistes. The passage is so suggestive of the plans in the Cam- 
bridge Manuscript as probably to have been written with them in 

a Book 2, Preface. 
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mind. For example, in addition to what is immediately obvious, 
he indicates in the Manuscript as suitable for pastoral drama the 
subject of The Sheep-shearers in Cartnel, taken from I Samuel 25. 
Hence, taking into account the passage quoted, and the subjects 
mentioned in Mansus and in the Epitaphium Damonis, it seems 
reasonable to assume that Milton had among his papers schemes 
for heroic poems as well as for dramas. These plans at first prob- 
ably dealt only with Arthurian and related subjects; yet Biblical 
themes, and even Paradise Lost itself, may have been added sooner 
than we are likely to suppose, though it is possible that Milton did 
not for some years discover that this, the apparent favorite among 
his dramatic subjects, was better suited to his epic genius than a 
legend from British history. However, one may feel that the 
Argument prefixed to the books of Paradise Lost is sufficiently like 
the outlines in the Cambridge Manuscript originally to have been, 
in a form somewhat more crude than that in which it now exists, 
one of Milton's hypothetical outlines for an epic. He may also 
have written outlines for lyric poems. 

The notes in the Cambridge Manuscript represent, then, an 
important part, but only a part, of Milton's activity during a few 
years following his return from Italy ; and he is to be imagined not 
as rejecting the epic in favor of the tragedy, but as always having 
in mind both forms, and suitable subjects for them, yet as tending 
to give the predominance to themes fitted for ' heroic verse.' 

Cornell University. 



